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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND OF THE 
PRINCIPAL CHANGES IT HAS UNDERGONE. 
[Concluded from page 192. } 


Tue last great change in the English language was produced by the 
Normans, a nation inhabiting a province in the west of France. 

Edward the Confessor, during the rule of the Danes, had lived at 
the court of the duke of Normandy, and when, in 1041, he was ele- 
vated to the throne, he brought over into England a great number 
of Norman courtiers and ecclesiastics, used great endeavors to render 
the language fashionable, and established schools for teaching it.* 

Thus the Norman influence and language gained a foothold in Eng- 
land. ‘Twenty-five years after, the Normans invaded and conquered 
England ; and William, duke of Normandy, commonly called William 
the Conqueror, became king. The motives and causes of this con- 
quest we will pass over, and consider only its effects. 

The next inquiry then is—Who were the Normans, and what was 
the Norman language? and we shall find that it was indeed a mixture 
from all nations and all climes. 

Ancient Gaul, or France, (of which Normandy was a part,) we have 
said, was peopled by a nation of Celts, who were akin to the ancient 
Bretons, and used nearly the same language. This country was then 
subdued and partially civilized, by the Romans, who ruled it about four 
centuries, and introduced there their laws, their institutions, and 
especially their language.t It was then, upon the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, overrun by tribes of the great Gothic race, and thus the 
foundation was laid of the modern French nation and language. 

About A. D. 911, Rollo, a prince of Denmark, and his followers, 
invaded France, and Charles the Simple, then king, gave them a part 
of the ancient province of Neustria for a settlement. The former in- 
habitants were not expelled from the province, but the Northmen who 
followed Rollo, gradually coalesced with them, and formed one people. 
To their new country the name of Normandy was given. It was 
governed by its own dukes, and, although a part of the greater kingdom 
of France, was, to a certain degree, independent. 

Thus we see that the language spoken in Normandy, commonly 
called the Norman French. and which was introduced into England by 


* Hume. 
' The Roman armies quitted Gayl A. D. 400. Anthon's Chronology. As to Roman 
colonies in Gaul, Turner, 1. 123. 
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Edward the Confessor and William the Conqueror, was composed jn 


the following manner :— 

First, of the ancient Gaulish, which was nearly the same as the 
British. 

Second, of the Roman or Latin.* This was introduced into Gaul by 
conquest and long subjugation. And after Gaul was overrun by the 
Goths, they were soon converted to Christianity, and the power and 
influence of the church was a further means of confirming the preva- 
lence of the Latin tongue. The Latin, it is also to be recollected, in 
its state of refinement, was far from being a simple language. 

Third, of the Gothic or Francie, the language of those German or 
Gothic tribes who came after the Romans. 

And fourth, of the Danish, which had been brought into Normandy 
by the Normans. The Gothic and Danish were, however, of the same 
family with the Anglo-Saxon or English, and this ought to be remem- 
bered in treating of the effect of the Norman upon the English. 

The Norman conquest immediately gave to the Norman French in 
England, a certain sort of advantage over the old Saxon. William’s 
Norman nobles and followers were distributed over the kingdom, and 
received allotments of the lands of the conquered. All offices in the 
church were filled by Normans, and in those days the ecclesiastics 
were almost the only educated men. William established schools, also, 
all over the country, for teaching the Norman, and compelled people of 
substance to send their children to learn it.t+ Indeed, the scholars who 
studied Latin at the schools, instead of translating it into Saxon or 
English, as is now practised, were obliged to translate their lessons into 
Norman French; and this continued to be the custom down to the 
reign of Edward III., when translating into English was first intro- 
duced, about A. D. 1350, by John Cornwall.{ And by the statutes 
of the colleges, the students were obliged to converse in Norman 
French.§ 

The judges of all the higher courts were Normans. All pleadings in 
the principal courts were in Norman; the cases were argued and 
decided and the records kept in Norman.|| All laws and acts of par- 
liament were passed in Norman or Latin, but chiefly in Norman, 
and never were translated into common English until the reign of 
Henry VIIL.4 

The first statutes which were passed in common English, were 
in the first year of the reign of Richard IIL, 1483, who, it is suggested, 
made this innovation for the purpose of ingratiating himself with the 
people. ‘The pleadings and arguments in the courts continued to 
be in Norman until A. D. 1362, in the reign of Edward TIL. The 
preamble to the statute 36 Edw. III. ch. 15, recites that, “ because the 
laws, &c., of this realm * * * * be pleaded, showed and judged in the 
French tongue, which is much unknown in the said realm, so that the 


* Turner's England, 4. 205, 313. Many writers have been of opinion that the Latin 
language, as we find it in the grammars and classical authors, was never the spoken lan- 
Sar of the Romans, but only the language of the learned. Gardner, in his Music 0! 
Nature, says it is unnatural, unmusical, and never could have been spoken as we noW 
aave it. 

t Sullivan's Lectures, 370. Hume. Turner's England, 5. 422, 440. 

t ‘Turner's England, 5. 440. Hallam’s Introduction to Literature of Europe, 64. 

§ Hallam, 63. | Sullivan, 370. Preface to Statutes at Large. 
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people which do implead * * * * have no knowledge nor understand- 
ing of that which is said for them or against them, by their serjeants 
and other pleaders ;”"—and it then goes on to enact, that all pleas are 
thereafter to be made, answered, debated, and judged in English ; but 
that they should be enrolled and the records kept in Latin. It was 
not until the year 1731, (a little more than a century ago,) that, by 
the statute 4 Geo. II. ch. 26, all proceedings whatever in the English 
courts and the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, were ordered to be in 
the English language. 

The influence thus exerted for the introduction of the Norman into 
England, was the greatest that could possibly be, without the actual 
extermination of the Anglo-Saxon people. The Norman was the lan- 
guage of the court, of fashion, of the schools, of legislation, and the 
only language used in the administration of justice. The Saxon peo- 
ple were conquered and in subjection, and their language in disgrace. 
All churchmen and all people of education were Normans, or used the 
Norman language, and these influences continued to be exerted for ages. 

The written language of a people is always in advance of the spoken 
language, whether it be an advance towards perfection or corruption. 
The written English of the present day is far beyond the spoken, 
in correctness. ‘The spoken language of the uneducated mass remains 
longest unchanged. So it wasnow. ‘The effect of the Norman would 
first appear in the speech of the educated and in writing, while it 
might still be entirely unintelligible to the uneducated body of the 
people, but its influence would spread as education was diffused, and 
would gradually reach lower and lower down. But there are probably 
many provinces in England at this day, where they continue to use 
the old dialects of their ancestors, and where the Norman has produced 
very little effect upon the spoken language of the inhabitants. 

The change produced in the language was great, and would have 
been greater but that a large portion of the Norman was of the same 
stock with the Saxon itself. The Normans settled nowhere in a mass, 
but were scattered all over the kingdom, and thus the change was more 
general, and not exhibited in any particular localities. 

It is highly probable that whatever Celtic words or idioms we have, 
are not the remains of the language of the ancient Bretons, who were 
nearly exterminated or expelled by the Saxons, but were introduced 
through the medium of the Norman. . 

It is also generally allowed, that nearly all those Latin words which 
have become incorporated with our language, and got into common use, 
were introduced through the Norman, and confirmed in use by the 
uifluence of the church and of education. 

It is supposed the English language had reached nearly its present 
shape about or after the age of Henry III., about one hundred and 
iifty years after the conquest.* The Saxon inversions were generally 
discontinued, although many of their forms of words and terminations 
still remained.+ 

‘The following is the Lord’s Prayer as it is in Wiclif’s translation, 
\. D. 1380 :—t 


” Bosworth, 16, 83, 148. 


| Turner's England, 5. 435, 436, and specimens there, 445. t Bosworth, 205. 
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«“ Our fadir that art in hevenys; halewid be thi name. Thi kyng- 
dom come to, be thi wil done in erthe as in hevene. Give to us this 
day oure breed ovir othir substaunce. And forgive to us our dettis as 
ee we forgiven to oure dettouris : And lede us not into temptacioun: but 

i delyvere us from yvel.—Amen.”” . 

bbe Extract from the preface to Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, 1356:— 
Ha “ And gee schulle understonde that I have put this boke out of Latyn 
into Frenshe, and translated it agen out of Frensche into Englysche, 
that every man of my nacioun may undirstonde it. But lordes and 
} knyghtes and othere noble and worthi men that conne Latyn but lytelle 
va and han ben begonde the see, knowen and understonden gif | erre 
in devisynge for forgetynge or elles: that thei mowe redresse it and 
amende it.” 

The first statutes which were passed in English in the reign of 
Richard Iff., A. D. 1483, are in very good law English, and hardly to 
be distinguished from that of the present day. | 

The introduction into England of the letters we now use is to be 
. attributed to the Roman conquests and to Christianity. ‘The old Sax- 

' ons were wholly unlearned.* ‘The Gauls, we have seen, used Greek 
+) letters when they had need of any. 
The ancient Saxons had no letters K or Q, although they had the 
sounds. K is supposed to have been added to their alphabet by the 
{ Danes or Normans.t+ 
But for the letter W, and the soft sound of th, the Saxons are not 
indebted to Rome. The letter W is peculiar to the alphabets of 
Northern Europe. 

There are no manuscripts of what can be called Saxon of later date 
than the 13th century.g The art of printing, which was invented about 
1440, was introduced into England by William Caxton, who printed the 
first English book in England in 1474.|| 

We will now notice some of the principal changes which have taken 
place in forming the present English language from its groundwork, 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

A large number of words have come down to us from the Saxon 
entirely unchanged; a still larger number with the change of only 
one or two letters.{] 

In a very large number of other words, verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
&c., the tendency has been to simplify and shorten them, by dropping 
the terminations and omitting the inflections which were given them in 
the Saxon. 

One instance of this tendency is, that the final e, which was almost 
always pronounced by the Saxons, and indeed was for some time after 








ew 


= Se er 
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€: * Bosworth, 3. Turner, (History of Anglo-Saxons, 1. 234, 239,) is of opinion that the 

Saxons had a sort of letters before their conversion. Book, (boc,) is the word for beech- 

tree, upon which they probably wrote. 

E t Bosworth, 48, 50. ¢t Bosworth, 42, 43. 

ge -§ Itis curious to observe in the most ancient Saxon manuscripts the use of an abbre- 
viation which is still practised among us in writing, or has been until very lately,—the 


mission of the letter m, and sup “lying its place by a mark o Pp ; as 
y : s i) c ver the recedin letter ’ ’ 
thé for them. Bosworth, 44. "9 E g 


|| Bosworth, 17, 21. Hallam, 236. 


f Bosworth, 55. The name of the Supreme Being, God, is derived from the Saxon 
word for good, with little change. Turner, 1. 216. . 
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the formation of modern English, is now quiescent in many words, or 
not sounded.* 

The Saxon, like the Greek and Latin, used certain changes or inflec- 
tions to express difference of time or tense in the active voice. The 
English has retained some of these, but the number is very much 
diminished, (drowneth,—drowns.) The English follows the Saxon in 
forming its passive voice by means of auxiliary verbs. Many tenses 
in the active voice were, both in old Saxon and modern English, made 
by auxiliaries, and our auxiliaries now retain many of the inflections 
they formerly had in Saxon.t 

Different languages have different ways of expressing the relations 
of nouns or names to each other and to other words. Some express 
them by prefixes, as the Hebrew; some by inflection or change of ter- 
mination ; others by prepositions; and others by the position of the 
word alone. The Greek and Latin used both inflections and preposi- 
tions. The inflections themselves were probably abbreviations of old 
words which once had a meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxons inflected not only nouns but adjectives. The 
modern English has here undergone a great change. It has omitted 
inflections in nouns and adjectives entirely, (unless the possessive ’s 
may be called an inflection,) and expresses the relation of words by 
position and prepositions. ‘This striking change in the structure of 
our language, is chiefly to be attributed to the influence of the Nor- 
man French.$ 

There appears to have been this distinguishing difference between 
the languages of Gothic and those of Celtic origin. The Gothic and 
its descendants used iaflections. The Celtic did not. The Erse, or 
Irish, Welsh, and Armorizan, are dialects of Celtic. Erse nouns have 
very few changes. Welsh and Armorican nouns have almost none, but 
express relation by position, by particles, and occasionally by a change 
of initials. We have seen that the Celtic or Gaulish language was 
a component part of the Norman. ‘This change, therefore, introduced 
by the Normans, of dropping the inflections of nouns and adjectives, 
which has so much simplified our language, is to be traced to the 
influence of the ancient Celtic tongue.|| 

Again, of the Celtic languages, the Erse formed the comparison of 
adjectives by particles put before them; the Welsh, by a change in the 
word itself. The Saxon and other Gothic tongues, formed them by a 
change of termination. The modern English has followed all; and, 
besides the Saxon terminations, uses the Celtic particles. This addi- 
tion is also probably owing to the Normans.4 

The Saxons had a mode of adding to the strength of expression 
of even the superlative degree, by adding the letter a to the end. 
This was equivalent to, and perhaps the origin of, the modern use 
of double superlatives.** 

The use of double negatives also, which is so much condemned by 
Lowth, Murray, and the grammarians of the present day, is indisputa- 


~ Boswerth, 40 t Bosworth, 50, 132, 151, 160, 172, 143 
+ Bosworth, 73, 74, 197 § Bosworth, 74. 

Pritchard, Celtic Researches reviewed in Quarterly Review for September, 1836 
* Thid ; ** Bosworth, 100 
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bly Anglo-Saxon. It continued in use among the English for a long 
time, and is still frequently met with among the uneducated.* 

For instances: a royal proclamation of King Henry V., in 1414, for 
apprehending Sir John Oldcastle: “ Be it known as Sir John Oldcastle 
refuse. nor will not receive, nor sue to have none of the graces,” &c, 

The statute 1 Richard Ill. ch. 13, A. D. 1483, enacts, “ that no 
manner of merchant, or other person, whatsoever he be, &c., shall bring, 
nor cause to be brought, into this realm, any but of malmesy to be sold, 
unless, &c., nor no vessels, with any manner wines, whoever they be, 
or of what country they be, nor no manner of vessels oil, unless,” &c, 

The statute 4 Henry VIL, ch. 2, A. D. 1487, enacts, ‘ that no finer 
of gold and silver, nor parter of the same by fire or water, from hence- 
forth allay any fine silver or gold, ne none sell in any other wise, ne to any 
person or persons,” but only to the mint officers, &c. “ Nor that they 
sell no fine silver nor other silver allayed, molten into mass, to any per- 
son or persons, whatsoever they be, nor one goldsmith to another.” 

The statute 4 Henry VII, ch. 3, enacts, “ that no butcher nor his 
servant slay no manner beast,” within certain limits. 

If taken from ordinary writers, these double negatives might be at- 
tributed to carelessness; but in statutes, exactness of expression is 
always carefully studied. 

This change is doubtless owing to the influence of the study of the 
Latin grammar in England. ‘The Latin language does not admit of 
double negatives, and the educated who knew only Latin, would there- 
fore, probably, consider them a barbarism. Greek was not studied in 
the English universities until about the sixteenth century.t If it had 
been studied earlier, this change might not have been made, as the 
Greek admits of double negatives. 

The greater part of the irregularities, and even what are called vul- 
garisms, noticed in our language at the present day, when traced back 
to Saxon times, will be found to be as regularly formed, and as ancient, 
as any part of the language. In the comparison of adjectives, we have 
retained some parts, while others have become obsolete. So with 
many of what are called irregular or defective verbs. t 

Again; in our common grammars, many verbs are said to be irregu- 
lar in forming their preterit or perfect and participle, but on tracing them 
back, we find that a great part of these were regularly formed in the 
Saxon. The greater part of their verbs formed their past tense by a 
change in the radical vowel ; as, ride, rode.§ 

The tendency of our language at the present day is evidently to 
regularity in the formation and conjugation of verbs. The number 
of verbs which form their preterit and participle in ed is constantly 
increasing, and the old forms made by a change in the radical vowel 
are continually going out of use. This has been brought about by 
an attention to written grammar, and by the language being made an 
object of study. The study of the Latin, and the formation of our 


English grammars upon the plan of the Latin ones, have very much in- 
creased this tendency to regularity. || 


* Bosworth, 137 
mation. 

+ Bosworth, 23. Hallam, 321 

§ Bosworth, 144 


Westminster Review for October, 1834, quotes Henry V.’s procla- 


t Bosworth, 100, 144, 149, 126, 160. 
| See History of Grammars, Bosworth’s Preface 
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We see what changes our language has undergone within the time 
of history. Is it to undergo as great changes in time to come? This 
is a question which deeply concerns the national pride of both Eng- 
land and America. 

The English language is at present one of the most extensively 
spoken in the world. Our mother country, England, from small be- 
ginuings, has grown to a giant size, and encompasses the world with 
her arms. By conquest she became possessed of Wales and Ireland ; 
by marriage of her sovereigns, she united Scotland to her dominions ; 
and, in later times, her East India company has extended her sway 
over extensive countries in Asia. By her system of colonization, she 
has spread her people over large and distant territories in Africa and 
this western world. The extent of her power and greatness is most 
beautifully and expressively described in the words of one of our 
own New England statesnten,—‘‘a power to which, for purposes of 
foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome in the height of her glory 
is not to be compared; a power which has dotted over the surface of the 
whole globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning 
drum-beat, following the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England.” 

The extension of the language of England has almost kept pace with 
the extension of her power. 


England and Wales have a population of 15,907,000 








Scotland . ..... + © + « %624,000 
ee. & « « » te @ oe ee Ce 
Channel Islands . . . . . « ~ « 125,000 26,861,000* 
British dependencies in Europe . . . 140,354 
« ‘ “ North America. 1,471,473 
6 66 “ West Indies. 891,066 
é< ‘< ‘ Agia... . 1,357,042 
‘ ‘“ “ Africa . . . 288,613 
‘< ‘ ‘“ Australia . . 123,289 
Dependencies of East India Company — 123,301,000 127,372,837 
United Gentes. . «tlw lt pl kl tl lw tw we NTRS 
co a ee ee ee ee ae 100,000 
171,333,837 


So that nearly fifty millions of people actually use the language with 
more or less purity, and, according to some estimates, nearly two hun- 
dred millions are ruled by it. 

Now, recollect that, according to the best estimates, the population 
of the whole known world is not far from 800,000,000, and you will 
have some idea of the power of England and the extent of the Englist. 
language. I 

But, as the English language extends, will not the dangers which 
threaten its permanency be increased? Will it not be divided into 
different dialects, which will gradually separate from each other so much, 
that, by and by, they will become unintelligible one to another ? 

* Westminster Review, January, 1842, p. 143. The army and navy are not included 


'n this ealeulation. 
* American Almanac, 1841, p 258 
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In relation to this, we remark, in the first place, that most of the jim. 
portant changes in our language took place before the invention of 
printing. The language, as written at the time of this invention, js 
perfectly intelligible now. The changes which have taken place since. 
have been comparatively few. They are the result of tendencies which 
are always affecting all languages, abbreviating forms of speech, and 
thus rendering it more expressive, banishing from use the harsher 
sounds, and thus rendering it softer and more musical; and the mak- 
ing of the language a common study has tended to make it more 
regular, and consistent with grammatical rules. 

“The change in the orthography or spelling of the language since the 
invention of printing has indeed been considerable. But this js 
the result of the efforts made to reduce the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage to fixed rules, and to introduce a greater degree of simplicity in 
the representation of sounds. A similar change, and from a similar 
cause, it is to be observed, has taken place in the French. In English 
we have probably nearly seen the end of it. There is now a great 
reluctance to admit any further change. 

And in the next place, the general spread of education, which is the 
glory of the present age, will undoubtedly secure us in future against 
any violent changes,—against all changes but those which are the 
necessary results of alterations in the manners, habits, and modes of 
thinking, of the people. As these alter, new words must of course be 
introduced, and old ones go out of use. But these changes will 
be slow, and only to be marked in long periods of years. 

It is not a great many years since each portion of our mother coun- 
try, England, had its different dialect, scarcely understood by the peo- 
ple of other portions of it. But, under the influence of education, 
these dialects are fast disappearing; and the language, as grammat- 
ically written, is €very day becoming more and more the language of 
the whole mass. 

The effect of our common English translation of the Bible in pro- 
ducing a uniformity and regularity in our spoken language, and in pre- 
serving in use the old Saxon part of it, can hardly be overrated. As 
it was the work of great labor, and of the most learned men of its day, 
so it is allowed to be generally a standard of correctness. It is used 
ainong us not only as the text-book of religious instruction, but as a 
school-book ; and there is probably no part of the country where its 


effect upon the language of the people is more to be seen than in 
New England. 





ExampLe.—< There is great power in this. Are we ministers? 
What we do will accomplish ten-fold more for the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity than what we say. Are we laymen? Who has not a circle 
around him whom he can benefit by this means, if by no other? A 
holy man,—one who exemplifies good principles in daily conduct,— 
what is he but a living law to his associates? Such a one, in how- 
ever limited a sphere he moves, can do more, I had almost said, for 
truth and virtue, by his deeds, than the greatest in mere intellect, oF 
the highest in mere station, can ever effect by his exhortations! !” 
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ENGLISH “COLLIERY SERFS” IN THE LAND OF THE ENGLISH 
ARISTOCRACY AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


We sat down to write a few comments on the following extracts 
from late English papers; but we find, in view of such atrocities, that 
one must wait, until he becomes an angel ot a demon, before he can 
mould his expressions into any satisfactory shape. 

Let it be remembered that these are long-standing, as well as pres- 
ent and existing, abominations, in a country where the Tories and 
Bishops recently went in procession, and presented an address to the 


Queen, against a grant of £30,000 for the cause of general education. . 


We can conceive of but one greater act of wickedness than this, and 
that is, the wickedness which coolly and deliberately justifies it, in a land 
like our own, where there is no temptation to palliate such an enormity. 

On the same day when this grant of £30,000 was voted against, in 
the House of Lords, a bill granting £70,000 for the Queen’s stables, 
was passed through some of its stages, which afterwards became a 
law. —Ep.] 


FIRST REPORT OF THE ‘“‘ CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT” COMMISSION. 


This extraordinary commission was originally intended to inquire into 
the employment of children, and its effect upon their health and 
morals ; but by a subsequent order, its powers were extended to 
“young persons” generally, and twenty gentlemen were appointed as 
sub-commissioners to conduct the investigation. ‘They seem to have 
performed their duty with industry and determination. The horrible 
abuses, which they have (literally) brought to light, deserve immediate 
attention, and we proceed to give such an outline of the evidence they 
have collected, as it is possible to digest into the limited space at our 
present disposal, from more than two thousand folio pages. 

If the condition of the factory child has excited commiseration, still 
more must that of the unfortunate child of the coal-miner. Long be- 
fore he can possibly be capable of any thing like effective labor, he is 
frequently introduced to the scene of future misery and demoralization ; 
and this seems to arise from a sordid regulation in the trade, which, we 
think, the wealthy proprietors of mines might have suppressed without 
legislative interference. No individual miner is allowed to do more 
than a certain quantity of work, but for every child he introduces into 
the mine, a further allowance of work is awarded to him, and the con- 
sequence is, the children are put to hurry,—a technical term for push- 
ing or drawing trucks of coal through the narrow seams where adults 
cannot get,—almost as soon as they can go by themselves. 

Six years is a common age at which children are thrust into this un- 
healthful and laborious occupation, but even at an age much more ten- 
der, they are frequently not spared. Mr. Ellison, of Birkinshaw, near 
Birstall, says, “I have been acquainted with collieries nearly all my 
life, and I know it as a fact, that a collier now living has taken a child 
of his own, who was only three years old, into a pit, to ‘ hurry,’ and, 
when the child was exhausted, it was carried home, stripped, and put 
to bed.” Another witness, John Ibbertson, says, “I have been forty- 
five years in the pits, and I knew a man, called Joseph Cawthrey, who 
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sent a child in at four years old ; and there are many who go to ‘ thrust 
behind’ at that time, and many more at five ; but it is soon enough for 
them to go in at nine or ten, and the sooner they go in, the sooner 
their constitution is mashed up.” It is scandalous that the cupidity or 
necessity of parents should be tempted in this way to destroy their own 
offspring. We cannot make out from the evidence, whether the regu- 
lation which thus stints the labor of the parent, and offers him a 
premium for that of his infant, is attributable to the coal-owner; but 
from a remark of the commissioners, we should infer that such is their 
lmmpression. 

“It is clear,” they say, “ from a careful perusal of the whole of the 
depositions, that this fact could never have been brought to light by the 
examination of the coal-owners only. It is in general with extreme 
reluctance that this class of witnesses acknowledge that children begin 
to work in the pits, even as early as seven years. With a few excep- 
tions, the evidence uniformly given by the coal-owners, would indicate 
that they are ignorant of the extremely early ages at which children 
may be found working in their mines.” ‘This reluctance to acknowl- 
edge the fact, looks very like a knowledge of it, fos the practice is 
almost as universal as it is barbarous. One case is recorded, says the 
report, in which a child was regularly taken into the pit by its father, 
at three years of age. It was made to follow him to the works, 
and, when exhausted with fatigue, was cradled upon the coals until his 
return at night; and it is added, that out of thirty children at present 
at work in six pits in the same district, (Halifax,) seventeen are between 
five and nine years of age! Mr. Fletcher, one of the sub-commission- 
ers, also says, “In the smaller collieries of the Oldham district, which 
have only thin strata, varying from eighteen inches to twenty-four, 
children are employed so early as six, five, and even four years of age. 
Some are so young that they go even in their bed-gowns. One little 
fellow, whom I endeavored to question, could not even articulate!” 

This practice of working infants in coal-pits, is more common in the 
east of Scotland than in any part of England, and in the south 
of Wales, worse still than in any part of Scotland. In Ireland it 
is scarcely known at all. 

It would be cruel to set children so young at hard labor of any de- 
scription, but the work required of them in some coal-pits is the most 
severe and horrid that can be imagined. Mr. Fellowes, one of the sub- 
commissioners, gives the following graphic account of it:—‘ I wish to 
call the attention of the board to the pits about Brampton. The 
seams * are so thin that several have only two feet headway to all 
the works. The pits are altogether worked by boys. The elder 
one lies on his side, and in that posture, holes and gets the coal. It's 
then loaded in a barrow or tub, and drawn along the bank to the pit’s 
mouth, without wheels, by boys from eight to twelve years of age, 
on all fours, with dog-belts and chains, —the passages being very 
often an inch or two thick in black mud, and neither ironed nor wooded. 
In Mr. Barnes’s pit, these poor boys have to drag the barrows with one 
hundred weight of coals, sixty times a day, sixty yards, and the empty 
barrows back, without once straightening their backs, unless they 


” The seams are strata of coal between layers of rock above and below. 
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choose to stand under the shaft, and run the risk of having their heads 
broken by a coal’s falling.” Again he says, ‘‘ Out of five children [ ex- 
amined who worked in the Brampton pits, three were not only bow- 
leeged, but their arms were bowed in the same way, and their whole 
frame appeared far from being well developed.” 

Mr. Scriven, also, speaking of the Halifax mines, gives a melan- 
choly picture of the condition to which these poor children are reduced. 
«The narrowness of the space in which all the operations,”’ he says, 
“must be carried on, of course materially influences the labor of the 
children and young persons. Fortunately, few children are needed 
in them as trappers ; but those that are employed, as in most other dis- 
tricts, sit in perfect darkness. I can never forget the first unfortunate 
creature of this class that I met with. It was a boy about eight years 
old, who looked at me as I passed with an expression of countenance 
the most abject and idiotic,—like a thing, a creeping thing, peculiar to 
the place. On approaching and speaking to him, he shrunk trembling 
and affrighted into a corner, as if I was about to do him some bodily 
injury, and from which neither coaxing nor temptations could draw 
him out.” 

Many mines, through the want of proper drainage, must be almost 
pestilential from wet, and it is surprising how even the most robust 
ean endure it,—much less children hardly beyond the verge of infancy. 
Ur. Mitchell gives the following account of Walbut pit, in South Staf- 
fordshire :— 

‘On descending the shaft, the first step from the skip went above 
the ankle in water and wet coal-dust, and the second step was like the 
first. It was no use then to be on ceremony, and we advanced for- 
ward. ‘The water in one place was nearly knee-deep, and through this 
part we Went on a carriage, with a skip drawn by a horse. The water 
every Where fell from the roof in great drops, like the shower of 
a thunder-storm out of the roof of the gate-ways. The horses had 
wax cloths spread over them to protect them a little. The water 
sometimes fell in spouts). ™* * The holers lay on their sides, 
with the water covering their lower thighs. ‘There was not a murmur 
of complaint. Indeed, one of the most remarkable things in the 
pit was the cheerfulness with which men and boys proceeded with 
their work, seemingly unconscious of there being any hardship in it.” 

Unconscious, indeed! ‘The wonder is, how the poor children retain 
any consciousness at all. That they did not complain while in the pit, 
is easily accounted for. The evidence in numerous passages shows 
that they are treated by the older hands with excessive barbarity, every 
real or supposed offence subjecting them to the most unrestrained vio- 
lence. They did complain bitterly to more than one of the sub-com- 
missioners. ‘In some pits,” says Mr. Fellowes, “the water 1s con- 
stantly dripping upon them from the roof, so that in a short time 
after they have commenced the labor of the day, their clothes are 
drenched: and in this state, with their feet also in water, they work 
all day. The children especially,—and, in general, the younger the 
ave the more painful this unfavorable state of the place is felt,—com- 
hain bitterly of this; and it must be borne in mind that it is in this 
district that, according to the evidence, the regular hours of a full day’s 
Libor are fourteen, and occasionally sixteen.” 
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But bad as is the condition of the children who are taken by 
their own parents into the mines, there is another class whose fate js 
infinitely worse,—the orphans who are apprenticed by some poor Jaw 
unions as “ hurriers.”” The usual plan is to bind them to this worse 
than negro slavery in its worst days, from the age of nine years to 
twenty-one: but even this merciful limitation of the bondage is evaded 
without scruple. Mr. Symons, sub-commissioner, mentions a “very 
gross case” of the Dewsbury union’s apprenticing a child who was not 
five years of age, and, having been remonstrated with, pleaded that 
they had not formally bound him, and should not until he was nine ! 
At Halifax, “a great number of children are apprenticed by the boards 
of guardians, as hurriers, from the age of eight years to twenty-one,” 
getting rid of the children by payment of a sovereign; and at Oldham 
‘they have bound more parish children apprentices to miners, latterly. 
than to any other trade.” 

The overseer candidly stated that “cases of cruelty to apprentices 
in coal mines were very common. He was obliged to summon three 
cases within the last week where boys had been unmercifully used; 
they were all bad cases, but one of them nearly proved fatal.” The 
outrage, for some trivial fault, he thus described :—“ A man got the 
boy’s head between his legs, and each boy in the pit,—and there were 
eighteen or twenty of them,—inflicted twelve strokes on the boy’s 
rump and loins, with a cat. [ never saw such a sight in my life. The 
flesh of the rump and the loins was beaten to a jelly. The surgeon 
said the boy could not survive; but he did.” The overseer further 
stated, that had the other boys refused to take part in this brutality, they 
would have been served the same; and so far from the case being an 
extraordinary one, it was quite a common one! Bad as we think of 
the poor law commissioners, we did not dream that they would sanc- 
tion such a mode of disposing of helpless orphans as this. 

No care whatever is, in fact, shown by any party for these poor 
children. ‘Their own parents or masters would not cripple or maim 
them, because it would be against their own interest to do so; but the 
adult miners treat them with relentless persecution, and neither the 
proprietor, nor the under-steward, nor the “ butty,” takes the slightest 
trouble to prevent it. “In many mines,” the report says, “ the con- 
duct of the adult colliers to children and young persons who assist 
them, is harsh and cruel ; the persons in authority in these mines never 
interfering to prevent it, and many distinctly stating that they do not 
conceive they have any right to do so.” Fortunate it is for them 
if they get food and refreshment, and still more fortunate if they 
get time to enjoy it; but amusement or recreation they have none, 
many of them never seeing daylight for weeks in the winter; and as 
for education, secular or religious, they have no opportunity to acquire 
it, even if there was any one to impart it. Their condition combines 
all the toil and confinement of the galley-slave, with the oppression ol 
the kidnapped African ; and they grow up ferocious from ill-treatment. 
to retort, in after-years, the same ill-treatment upon others. 

The appendix, which we have now before us, relates to the mines, 
and contains the reports and evidence collected by the sub-commissio- 
ers In various districts of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Of the number of children employed in the iron, coal, tin, and leed 
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mines, it is difficult, if not impossible, to form any very nice estimate ; 
but it must be very large. In many pits they are sent to work at a 
very early age, some at six years, and at all ages after. Some are ap- 
prenticed as early as eight or nine years of age. Some few cases are 
mentioned where children have been set to work at the tender age of 
four years! According to the evidence collected by Dr. Mitchell, the 
proportion of men to boys, in the iron-stone-pits of Staffordshire, is one 
hundred to seventy; in the coal-pits, it is one hundred to ninety. 
Many of the iron-stone-pits are low, and horses cannot be employed 
there, which is the reason of there being so large a proportion of 
boys, in comparison with the men, to push the skips or carriages to 
the foot of the shaft. 

In some of the mines the improper and reprehensible practice of 
employing female children to perform precisely the same description of 
labor as that performed by the boys prevails. Mr. Symons, reporting 
upon the Yorkshire coal-field, says, in one place,— 

“It is my duty to direct your attention to the deplorable outrage of 
introducing females into collieries, which prevails at Silkstone and 
Flockton, but which I have reason to believe is peculiar to these 
and some neighboring districts. * * Ihave here merely to remark 
that girls regularly perform all the various offices of trapping, hurrying, 
filling, riddling, topping, and occasionally getting, just as they are per- 
formed by boys. One of the most disgusting sights I have ever seen 
was that of young females, dressed, like boys, in trousers, crawling 
on all fours, with belts round their waists, and chains passing between 
their legs, at day pits. * * When Larrived at the board, or workings 
of the pit, | found at one of the side boards, down a narrow passage, 
a girl of fourteen years of age, in boy’s clothes, picking down the coal 
with a regular pick used by the men. She was half sitting, half lying, 
at her work, and said she found it tire her very much, and ‘ of course 
she didn’t like it.’ The place where she was at work was not two feet 
high. Further on were men at work, lying on their sides, and getting. 
No less than six girls, out of eighteen men and children, are employed 
at this pit. * * In two other pits in the Huddersfield union, I have 
seen the same sight. In one, near New Mills, the chain, passing high 
up between the legs of two of these girls, had worn large holes in their 
trousers, and any sight more disgustingly indecent or revolting can 
scarcely be imagined than these girls at work.” 

‘These two girls were, at the time spoken of, aged fourteen and a 
half and thirteen respectively ; they had been at work in the pit eight 
years, and the flippant manner in which the younger of the two gave 
her evidence, shows what effect her employment and associations 
have had upon her moral feelings. She said,— 

“There are other girls that hurry in the same way, with the belt and 
chain. Our breeches are often torn between the legs with the chain. 
The other girls’ breeches are torn as often as ours ; they are torn many 
a time, and when they are going along we can see them all between 
the legs, naked. I have often; and that girl, Mary Holmes, was so to- 
day ; she denies it; but it’s true for all that.” ; 

Before we quit this painful part of the subject, we must refer 
to another part of Mr. Symons’s report, from which the following is an 
extract :— 

* The practice of employing females in coal-pits is flagrantly dis- 
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graceful to a Christian, as well as to a civilized country. On descend. 
ing Messrs. Hopwood’s pit at Barnsley, I found, assembled round the 
fire, a group of men, boys, and girls, some of whom were of the age 
of puberty, the girls, as well as the boys, stark naked down to their 
waists; their hair bound up with a tight cap, and trousers supported 
by their hips. Their sex was recognizable only by their breasts, and 
some little difficulty occasionally arose in pointing out to me which 
were girls and which were boys,—which caused a good deal of 
laughing and joking. Five of these girls came well dressed in the 
evening to be examined. * * In the Flockton and Thornhill 
pits the system is even more indecent; for though the girls are 
clothed, at least three fourths of the men for whom they hurry work 
stark naked, or with a flannel waistcoat only, and in this state they 
assist one another to fill the corves eighteen or twenty times a day. | 
have seen this done myself, not once or twice, but frequently. Nei- 
ther do the girls or the men attempt to gainsay the fact.” 

The evidence given by several of the witnesses fully bears out Mr. 
Symons’s opinion of the frightfully immoral tendencies of this disgust- 
ing practice. 

John Thornly, Esq., one of her majesty’s justices of the peace for the 
county of York, who states that he has had forty years’ experience in 
the management of collieries, says,— 

“The system of having females to work in coal-pits prevails gener- 
ally in this neighborhood. I consider it to be a most awfully demor- 
alizing practice. ‘lhe youths of both sexes work often in a half-naked 
state.” 

Matthew Lindley, a Yorkshire collier, fifty-two years of age, says,— 

“{ wish that the government would expel all girls and females from 
mines. I can give proof that they are very immoral, and I am certain 
that the girls are worse than the men in point of morals, and use far 
more indecent language. It becomes them in every way.” * * 

These extracts are chiefly made from Mr. Symons’s report ; but other 
of the assistant commissioners report similarly. Mr. Scriven, in hus 
report from the West Riding, says,— 


= 


* Girls, from five to eighteen, perform all the work of boys. There 
is no distinction whatever in their coming up the shafts or going down, 
—in the mode of hurrying or thrusting,—in the weights of corves, or in 
the distances they are hurried,—in wages or dress. * * They are 
to be found alike vulgar in manner and obscene in language ; but who 
can feel surprised at their debased condition, when they are known to 
be constantly associated, and associated only, with men and _ boys, 
living and laboring in a state of disgusting nakedness and_ brutality, 
while they have themselves no other garment than a ragged shift, 
or, in the absence of that, a pair of broken trousers, to cover their 
persons 7?” 

Amongst the witnesses who gave their evidence before this gentle- 
man, were several of these wretched children. Their condition may 
be judged of by an extract or two. 

Patience Hershaw says,— 

“T wear a belt and chain at the workings to get the corves 
out. The getters are naked, except their caps; they pull off all thei 
clothes. I see them at work when I goup. The boys take liberties 
with me sometimes; they pull me about. Iam the only girl in the 
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pit. There are twenty boys and fifteen men. All the men are naked. 
[ would rather work in the mill than in the coal-pit.” 


Ruth Barnett says,— 
“]T come down into pits in linings of old trousers, which I take off. 


I wear an old waistcoat and shift. I do not like working in pit; I 
would not do it if I could help it.” 

Mary Barnett says,— 

“| do not like working in pit, but I am obliged to get a living. I 
work without stockings, or shoes, or trousers; I wear nothing but my 
shift.” 

We might multiply evidence of the frightfully-demoralizing effects 
of this disgusting practice; but it is unnecessary; we have given 
enough. 





BEAUTIES OF IGNORANCE. 


Ignorance is the parent of error, and of all sorts of weakness. It 
makes men cowards. An illustration of this has recently occurred in 
London, that great, throbbing heart of the world, where human life is 
so abundant, that it would seem as if fear could not enter it. Yet 
very recently large numbers of its population have been frightened by 
ancient prophecies that, on or about March 16th of this year, this large 
city was destined to be ingulfed by an earthquake. One of these 
prophecies professes to have been pronounced in 1203, by the Monk 
of Dree; the other in 1598, by Dr. Dee, the astrologer. ‘They are as 
follows : — 

“In eighteen hundred and forty-two 
Four things the sun shall view ; 
London’s rich and famous town 
Hungry earth shall swallow down ; 
Storm and rain in France shall be, 
Till every river runs a sea; 
Spain shall be rent in twain, 
And famine waste the land again ; 
So say I, the Monk of Dree, 
In the twelve hundredth year and three.” 
Harleian Collection, (British Museum,) 8006, folio 319. 


“The Lord have mercy on you all ; 
Prepare yourselves for dreadful fall 
Of house, and land, and human soul ; 
The measure of your sins is full. 


“Tn the year one, eight, and forty-two, 
Of the year that is so new, 
In the third month, of that, sixteen,— 
It may be a day or two between,— 


‘Perhaps you'll soon be stiff and cold,— 
Dear Christian, be not stout and bold,— 
The mighty, kingly proud will see 
This comes to pass, as my name ’s Dee.” 
1598. MS. in the British Museum. 
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The fatal 16th of March has passed, and “ London’s rich and famous 
town” has received no shock ; butt is said that on that day, many jg. 
norant people left their houses, and stood in the open spaces, for ‘fear 
of being buried under the toppling ruins. In reading the history of 
savage tribes, we look with pity upon the unmanly superstitions and 
fears by which their minds are besotted. But in the wealthiest capital 
of the world, and in the very noonday of civilization, there are people, 
whom ignorance degrades in many respects to a level little higher than 





































1 that of the savages. It was by being able to foretell an eclipse that 
| . ° ° 
Columbus acquired a mastery over the weak natives of St. Domingo, 





They stood trembling, like the people of London, as the moon grew 
pale, and fell on their knees in awe before the man who had foreseen 
this natural phenomenon. Knowledge is power ; ignorance is weakness, 





4 
i The following statistical table of the population, universities, and 
; students of Europe, is from a late German Journal : — 

\’ Countries. Inhabitants. Universities. Students, 


Russia, ' , , 55,000,000 ‘ 11 ‘ 6,570 
Great Britain, . . 27,000,000 ; 9 » 17,750 
France, ; , ; 35,000,000 ‘ 14 ~ 12,180 
{ Austria, . ‘ , . 37,000,000 ‘ 9 . 15,100 
| Prussia, , 15,000,000 ’ 7 .  —- 5,220 
The rest of Germany, . 17,000,000 , 12 , 7,960 
Denmark, . : , 2,250,000 ‘ 2 : 1,430 
Sweden and Norway, » 4,300,000 , 3 . 2,810 


Spain, . ‘ i ‘ 13,000,000 ? 15 . 10,100 
Italy, . .  .  . 18,000,000 . 19 . 8800 





Portugal, ‘ ‘ . 4,200,000 ‘ 1 ‘ 1,960 
Switzerland, . ‘ ~~ 2,250,000 5 ‘ 1,100 
Belgium, . ‘ ; 4,100,000 4 1,400 
The Netherlands, . . 8,000,000 ; 3 ; 1,420 
Greece, , ; ‘ 1,000,000 ‘ 1 , 200 
Tonian Islands, P , 250.000 ‘ | 300 
Cracow, ; , : 130,000 , l 300 





‘“Loye or Critpren.—Tell me not of the trim, precisely-arranged 
homes, where there are no children; “ where,” as the good Germans 
have it, ‘ the fly-traps always hang straight on the wall ;”’ tell me not 
of the never-disturbed nights and days; of the tranquil, unanxiovs 
hearts where children are not! Care not for these things. God sends 
children for another purpose than merely to keep up the race.—to 
enlarge our hearts; to make us unselfish, and full of sympathies and 
affections ; to give our souls higher aims, and to call our faculties to 
extended enterprise and exertion; to bring round our fireside bright 
faces and happy smiles, and loving, tender hearts.” 
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